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MAPS ILLUSTRATING ANCIENT HISTORY 
AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 


Editorial 


The problem of maps one finds troublesome in class- 
room and private study both, particularly in private 
study. There are, to be sure, several very useful 
Atlases illustrating the geography of the ancient world. 
However, the maps in these are small, too small to be 
of service when hung on a wall. On the other hand, the 
Kiepert and the Rand-McNally maps, fine as they are 
for the class-room, are too expensive for the individual, 
and they take up more wall space than the ordinary 
private study, or even School or College office, in these 
days, can supply. Hence, I was much interested in an 
advertisement I chanced to see of a new series of maps, 
44 x 32 inches, edited by Professors J. H. Breasted and 
C. F. Huth, Jr., of the University of Chicago (Denoyer- 


Geppert Co., 460 East Ohio Street, Chicago). Inquiry . 


showed that the maps could be obtained, in one form, 
at $1.40 each. The maps are all backed with durable 
muslin; the cheapest form, that at $1.40 per map, has 
a small wooden rod at top and bottom. 

From the elaborate Prospectus, sent at request by 
the publishers, it appears that the Series is to contain 16 
maps inall. Since, on examination of five maps I have 
myself purchased, I find that the Series is one of great 
value, it seems worth while to give here, as briefly as 
possible, an account of the Series. Matter enclosed 
within quotation-marks is taken verbatim from the 
Prospectus. Special attention should be given to the 
scale of the various maps. 


B1i—Ancient World, covering essentially the northern 
half of the eastern hemisphere. 

B2—Ancient Orient and Palestine (80 miles to the 
inch). 

B3—Egypt and Early Babylonia (32 miles to the 
inch). Inset maps show Crete on a large scale (12 
miles to the inch), and give plans of Egyptian Thebes, 
Babylon, and Ninevah. 

B4—Oriental Empires (160 miles to the inch). This 
is to show four successive stages in the development of 
the Oriental World down to the Persian Empire. 

B5—Eastern Mediterranean. Two maps “‘illustra- 
ting the earliest age of Greek History” (56 miles to the 
inch). ‘The first depicts the situation in the Aegean 
Era, about 1500 B. C., the second shows the changes 
after the coming of the Greeks. It also gives the 
Greek and Phoenician Colonies in the Aegean”’. 

B6—Greek and Phoenician Colonization, showing 
the Mediterranean and its Hinterland, about 550 B. C. 
(80 miles to the inch). 


B7—Boeotia and Attica (4 miles to the inch). 
“Insets provide plans of Athens and the Piraeus, of 
Syracuse, of Alexandria and of Priene’’. 

B8—Athens (25 miles to the inch), ‘‘giving all essen- 
tial localities and public structures. The latter are 
differentiated by color by the chief periods down to 
Hadrian”’. 

Bg—Sequence Map of Greece, representing four 
stages of Greek development. ‘The periods covered 
are Greece and the Persians, Greece in the Age of 
Pericles, Greece at the time of Alexander, and Greece in 
the latter half of the third Century, B. C”’. 

Bro—Alexander’s Empire, about 280 B. C. 

Br1—Ancient Italy (32 miles to the inch). Two 
parallel maps. ‘The first shows the peoples and tribes 
of Italy, the second shows Rome’s road system in Italy, 
the more important Roman and Latin colonies and the 
ao and allied territories of Italy prior to the Social 

or”. 

B12—Growth of Roman Power in Italy. Here Italy 
is again shown twice; in each case two stages in the 
growth of Roman power in Italy are represented. 
Thus the map as a whole gives a survey of the terri- 
torial development of Rome from about 500 B. C. to 
265 B. C. 

B13—Rome (1o inches to the mile). The Republican 
and the Imperial City are differentiated in color. 
Insets give a view of Republican Rome and the Fora 
of the Emperors (20 inches to the mile). 

Br4—Conquest of the Mediterranean. This map 
shows the expansion of Rome outside of Italy down to 
the time of Caesar. Four maps give the development 
during the first two wars with Carthage; three others 
show subsequent acquisitions of territory, in the East 
and the West, down to 44 B.C. The dates of the maps 
are B. C. 500, 304, 290, 265, 133, 63, and 44. The 
scale is 160 miles to the inch. 

B15—Caesar’s Gaul (32 miles to the inch). This 
shows “‘the conquests of Caesar, and the relations of the 
Gallo-Roman frontier to the center of Roman power in 
the late Republic and the Early Empire. Caesar’s 
campaigns are clearly shown. Insets give Plans of 
Roman Camps’”’. 

B16—Roman Empire (80 miles to the inch). This 
gives the Empire at the death of Augustus. It ‘‘shows 
provinces and vagsal states, the former differentiated 
into Imperial and Senatorial Provinces. Also all the 
important land and water trade routes are given. Two 
insets (scale 240 miles to the inch) represent the growth 
and shrinkage of Rome's territories from Augustus to 
the latter part of the third century, and the division of 
the Empire in 337 into Prefectures and Dioceses 
respectively’’. 

It remains to point out that the maps can be got in 
other forms, more convenient to handle, but also more 
expensive. Thus, they may be got on spring roller and 
board, with dust-proof cover, at $2.40 each; in steel 


spring roller case, they cost $3.00 each. The whole set, 
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with the maps eyeletted, and put into a loose leaf chart 
head, so that a map may be removed and put back at 
will, and mounted on a special tripod stand, costs 
$24.00. Ina drop front spring roller case, the set costs 
$31.00. 

A manual for teachers is to accompany and to explain 
the maps. 

The five maps I have myself bought I find satisfac- 
tory. These are B 11 (names on this map are given 
partly in the English forms, partly in the Latin forms); 
B 12 (names are given mostly in English forms); B 13; 
B 14; and Bris. 

All these maps are very helpful, and their cost puts 
them within reach of the individual. B 13 and B 14 
are particularly satisfactory, at least to me. 

One important element in the success of these maps 
lies in the fact that they avoid excessive detail. Further, 
what is given is thrown out into sharp relief. One 
feature of them, however, I do not like, though the 
authors of the Series evidently pride themselves on it— 
the fact that names are given largely in English. Were 
the names all in English, the result might be endurable. 
But the putting, now of Latin, now of English names on 
the same map, and, worse yet, the putting of both names 
for the same thing (e. g. for such a minor stream as the 
Arnus, both Arnus and Arno are given), makes a rather 
revolting jumble. 

Even more absurd is the fact that, in the Map of 
Gaul, where, as a matter of fact, the names are given 
mostly in Latin, we have standing out in bold letters a 
French form, “‘Aquitaine’’. 

In one matter more the publishers might, without 
great expense, help ‘the users of the maps, in their 
cheapest and so most serviceable form. At present, the 
identifying letter and number appear on these maps 
only inside, on the bottom margin. They could easily 
be added on the top margin, and could be set also beside 
the name of the map, inside. Finally, it would be easy 
and most helpful to put identifying letter, number and 
name on the back of the map, in position to show 
plainly when the map is rolled up. Cr: 


THE PROFITS OF LITERATURE IN ANCIENT 
ROME! 


The fact that ancient Rome possessed a literature is 
proof enough that literature was profitable. Our task, 
then, is simply to find out what form the profits took. 
This is not easy to do: we have only scattered bits of 
evidence to piece together, and these are capable of 
varying and contrary interpretation. Most students of 
the question have not taken into account all the evi- 
dence, or have reached their conclusions first and sought 
support afterwards. I shall attempt to collect here 
most at least of the testimony of Rome to the financial 
relation of author and publisher. 


1This paper was read at the Tenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the Central 
High School, at Philadelphia, April 14, 1016. 


For the earliest times, we may doubt whether an 
author could count on any financial gain. Literature 
was not so indispensable to the early Roman that he 
vould have made any very great effort to get books. 
Furthermore, there was no regularly organized book 
trade, and it is hard to see how any very great profit 
could have been derived from such hit or miss methods 
as were possible. The pirating of editions was always 
fatally easy, and, with no trade to control it, was in 
earlier days easier still. We must, however, recognize 
the existence of a book trade earlier than is commonly 
done. The usual statement, that there was none till 
the time of Sulla, overlooks a remark by Polybius (3.32). 
He says, in comparing his own universal history with the 
local or partial histories of others, that it is easier to buy 
his fortY books, which are as it were in one piece. 
Polybius was of course thoroughly cosmopolitan, but it 
seems likely that he was thinking chiefly of Roman 
readers, who must then have had some means of getting 
books. In another passage (16.14) he mentions certain 
Greeks who wrote ‘with no view to gain’, implying that 
there were others (probably also Greeks) who did write 
with a view to gain. But it is not necessary from the 
context to believe that these men were writing for 
Roman readers, rather than for the markets of Athens 
or Alexandria, which, long before this, had developed 
book trades. For the early period, then, we can hardly 
assume that Roman writers could have made much 
money from their books. Livius Andronicus may have 
sold to his classes copies of his Odyssey, and dramatic 
poets may have sold their plays to the producers, but 
these would hardly be cases in point. 

The earliest publisher of whom we have definite 
knowledge is Atticus. Publishing was a side line with 
him, yet he seems to have had a retail store in Rome 
(Cicero was perhaps his chief customer), and connec- 
tions in Athens and elsewhere in Greece. He competed 
successfully, with his rivals for the publication of some, 
at least, of Cicero’s works, and it is conceivable that he 
published Lucretius’s poem, if the tradition be correct 
that this was edited by Cicero. He issued, among 
other works, the treatises on Cato by Brutus and Hir- 
tius, and a series of valuable and excellent editions of 
Greek authors came from him? Cicero had such 
confidence in his judgment that he left it to him to 
decide when to publish the Second Philippic (Ad Att. 
15.13.1). The financial aspect of their relation has 
never been made clear. Birt* was formerly of the 
opinion that Cicero received a percentage on the sales 
of his works, but now seems to have receded somewhat 
from this position. The chief evidence for this opinion 
is a letter in which Cicero says to Atticus, quoniam 
impensam fecimus in macrocolla (Ad Att. 13.25.3). 
But even the use of the first person plural would not 
prove that expenses were ordinarily shared and the 


°F, W. Hall, Companion to Classical Texts, 51, 230; Th. Birt, 
Antike Buchwesen, 284 f. 

3Buchwesen, 354; compare his discussion in his revision of 
Miller’s Handbuch, 1. 316 
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receipts divided pro rata. Macrocolla were large sheets 
used for some special purpose, possibly for a presenta- 
tion copy. Therefore, we are not justified in inferring 
that this was the regular arrangement between Cicero 
and Atticus. Even if the author did help now and then 
to defray the preliminary expenses, it would not prove 
that he would receive more than reimbursement. 
Another passage often used to prove that Cicero made 
a profit from his works is the following: Ligarianam 
praeclare vendidisti. Posthac quicquid scripsero, tibi 
praeconium deferam (Ad Att. 13.12.2), but this is to be 
interpreted in the light of another letter (Ad Att. 
13.19.2), written about a week later: Ligarianam, ut 
video, praeclare auctoritas tua commendavit. Vendo 
is common enough in the sense of ‘recommend’; cf. e. g. 
Ad Att. 1.16.16,8.16.1; Horace Epp. 2.1.75. In 
Horace, Epp. 2.1.35, pretium is used in a similar figura- 
tive sense. The first edition of the Academica resulted 
in a loss for Atticus (Ad Att. 13.13.1), for which Cicero 
tried to console him by promising him that the second 
edition would be far superior in every way, but there is 
no suggestion in this consolation that Cicero shared the 
loss, nor is there any sign of financial concern on Cicero’s 
part at all. So, if there was a percentage arrangement 
in this case, Cicero’s profit must have been guaranteed. 
It is easier to believe that there was no such arrange- 
ment. In another case (Ad Att. 2.1.2), Cicero directs 
Atticus to have the De Consulatu Suo in Athens and 
other cities of Greece, videtur enim posse aliquid nostris 
rebus lucis adferre. There is no suggestion here of 
financial returns. We know of at least one case where 
Atticus allowed a work of Cicero to get out without the 
author’s consent (Ad Att. 13.21 A.1), and the incident 
proves that in this case at least there was no very bind- 
ing contract between them. A somewhat similar 
experience is referred to in De Oratore 1.5 (compare 
1.94) regarding the De Inventione. 

Cicero, therefore, gives us no reason to believe that 
authors were financially benefited by their labors, even 
if he gives no absolute proof that they were not. 

Let us turn to Horace. The antecedents and early 
life of the poet would not suggest that he could afford to 
devote himself to literature unless it promised some 
reward. He tells us that poverty drove him to wrice 
verses (Epp. 2.2.49 ff.), and there must have been some 
prospect of financial success to draw to Rome such a 
steady stream of aspiring authors. Yet in another 
passage (Serm. 1.4.71), written very soon after his 
coming to Rome after Philippi, Horace disclaims any 
intention of publishing his works broadcast. Single 
poems, recited privately to a small circle of friends, 
could hardly have been a source of great profit. Their 
chief financial value was as advertising. It is true that 
later Horace had an arrangement with the Sosii brothers 
to publish his works, and from this they were to get aera, 
while Horace was content with longum aevum (Ars 
Poetica 345-346; Epp. 1.20.2). 

The relations of Martial and his publishers are very 
complicated. We may safely say that, if any Roman 


author made money from literature, Martial was that 
author. He was not likely to overlook any source of 
income. Yet we do not know what financial basis 
his dealings with his publishers had, though Birt believes 
he received his profits in the form of a lump sum‘. He 
mentions in his poems four publishers (or booksellers) 
—Secundus, Pollius, Atrectus, and Trypho. 

I shall mention these men in the order in which they 
appear in the poems. In the second epigram of the 
collection we now have, Martial advises travellers to 
buy the small handy edition of the Epigrams, an edition 
on parchment, which Secundus has on sale at his shop 
behind the temple of Peace. We might infer that 
Secundus was the publisher of this volume in the 
series®, especially if we could think of this poem as 
having appeared separately on the pila of the book- 
seller, like the rhyming advertisement and (identical) 
title page of Lowell's Fable for Critics, with which Put- 
nam aptly compares Martial’s poem®. In the same 
volume (1.113), we find a reference to Pollius, the 
publisher of the poet’s youthful works. In 1.117 
Lupercus, who wishes to borrow a copy of Martial’s 
poems, is told that Atrectus, whose shop is in the 
Argiletum, sells the book for five denarii, a price which 
Lupercus naturally thinks too high. Here we have, 
then, three possible publishers mentioned in one book. 
I shall consider more fully at another time the relations 
of the three and the problem of different editions of 
Book 1, a matter somewhat freely debated in recent 
years. In 4.72 a borrower is referred to the bookstore 
of Trypho, and in 13.3 the poet says that Trypho has 
the Xenia for sale at four sestertii, but can sell it for two 
and still make money. The iriterpretation of this last 
remark is doubtful. We know that fixed prices were as 
rare in ancient Italy as in modern, but we are hardly 
prepared for such a suggestion as this. I venture to 
add to the number of explanations. Trypho was a man 
of consequence—to his influence we owe the publication 
of Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria—and in my opinion 
a close friend of Martial. It is, therefore, good adver- 
tising that Martial is on jesting terms with the famous 
publisher, and the poet can make facetious remarks 
about his publisher's excessive profits without fear of 
being misunderstood—at least by his contemporaries. 

Obviously none of the passages I have cited allows us 
to determine the financial relations existing between 
Martial and his publishers. A percentage basis is out 
of the question when we remember Martial’s complaint 
that, even though his poems are known in distant 
Britain, nescit sacculus ista meus (11.3.6). I do not 
believe that we can assume even the payment of a lump 
sum as a regular thing. Martial himself has led many 
critics astray by the phrase praemium libellorum 
(10.74.7). Yet the passage proves nothing. The poet 
complains that, worn out by calls and social formalities, 


‘4Buchwesen, 354. 

5Compare A. P. Ball, A perenne of the Advertising Agent, The 
Classical Journal, 2.165 

sAuthors and Their Batic in Ancient Times’, 219, 
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he can earn only a hundred plumbei in a whole day, 
while Scorpus gets fifteen sacks of gold for an hour’s 
effort. ‘What praemium libellorum do I want?’ he 
asks. ‘Not lands nor gifts, but sleep!’ Another 
epigram (11.108) often quoted in this connection is 
obviously addressed to the reader, not to the publisher 

Roman law has some testimony to offer, and reveals 
how little notion the Roman had of the value of literary 
property. It is only fair, however, to say that Gaius 
protested against this attitude toward literature (2.78). 
The legal doctrine of accessio as a means of acquiring 
ownership was applied to literature as follows (Digest 
41.1.9.1): 

‘Writing, even if in letters of gold, follows the papyrus 
or parchment, just as things built on land, or things 
planted in it, go with the soil. Thus, if I write a poem 
or history or oration on your papyrus or parchment, it 
is to be understood that you are owner, not I. But, if 
you want back your material and are unwilling to pay 
the expenses of writing, I can defend myself on a plea of 
fraud if I have come into the possession of the material 
in good faith. On the other hand, painting reverses 
this arrangement, and the material follows the owner- 
ship of the painting. : 


In other words, it is the stenographer’s time and the 
ink used that give value tc a work, not the contribution 
of the author. The law, therefore, offered little protec- 
tion to writers. The only case I know of when plagia- 
rism was legally rebuked is reported by Vitruvius 
(Praefatio to Book 7), where an actio furti was brought 
before a Ptolemy. But this was at Alexandria. 

The career of the publisher Dorus affords the best 
proof that there was any idea of literary property, yet 
this has no direct relation to any author. Seneca 
(De Beneficiis 7.6.1) calls Dorus the emptor of MSS of 
Cicero and Livy. The present tense in the passage 
shows that Dorus was a contemporary of Seneca (Birt is 
compelled to deny this) and therefore could have had no 
dealings with either Cicero or Livy. He probably did 
actually buy the MSS from earlier publishers or other 
owners. 

What motives, then, influenced men to write? 
First, probably, should be mentioned the desire for fame. 
Cicero, in a passage quoted above, testifies to this; 
Pliny (Epp. 9.23) expresses his pleasure in his growing 
fame as a writer. Altruism is given by Cicero as the 
motive for writing the Tusculans (1.5), and the desire 
to serve, it is clear, influenced men like Lucretius and 
Livy. Catullus wrote because he could not help it. 
It has been suggested that authors who dedicated their 
books did so from a desire for gain, and that the legal 
title to the work was thus transferred. This is sup- 
ported by such phrases as cuius vis fieri? (Mart. 3.2.1) 
and Catullus’s formal quare habe tibi (1.8). 

Some compensation may have been expected in return 
for such a compliment, even though a positive statement 
is impossible. It is certain that authors did expect 
some sort of assistance from their patrons. The rela- 


tion of Horace to Maecenas was the ideal of poets like 
Martial. 


We find reflections of this even in Horace. 
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Thus he speaks as poet to patron when he says et egere 
vetes et scribere cogas (Epp. 2.1.228). Trebatius tries 
to tempt him to write the praises of Augustus, praemia 
laturus (Serm. 2.1.12). The anecdotes of Vergil’s 
early dealings with the Emperor reveal the parasite. 
Horace realized that the favor of patrons could be won 
only by attracting their attention: and this depended 
largely on the publisher. So Horace says in recognition 
of their power (Ars Poetica 372-373) 
mediocribus esse poetis 
non homines, non di, non concessere columnae. 


A similar notion is found in Propertius (3.23.23). 
Martial uses Maecenas as a model repeatedly: thus in 
1.107.3-4 he says 

Otia da nobis, sed qualia fecerat olim 
Maecenas Flacco Vergilioque suo. 


In another passage (8.56.5—6) he says 


Sint Maecenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones 
Vergiliumque tibi vel tua rura dabunt. 


In default of one Maecenas, Martial had to accept 
several. One of the most satisfactory of these casual 
patrons was probably Pliny, who made Martial a 
present for his verses, lamenting the passage of the good 
old days when men rewarded poets for their praise. 

A much more businesslike way of securing remunera- 
tion was to publish one’s own works, but the author 
who could afford the necessary slaves and equipment 
would hardly worry about compensation. The sale of 
the manuscript outright was probably arranged wher- 
ever possible’. Such a transaction is known to have 
occurred in the case of Pompilius Andronicus (Suetonius 
De Grammaticis 8), and the elder Pliny was offered 
400,000 sestertii for his Commentaries (Pliny, Epp. 
3.5.17), but we do not know that either time a publisher 
was involved. Martial may refer to such a transaction 
in 12.46: 

Vendunt carmina Gallus et Lupercus. 
Sanos, Classice, nunc nega poetas. 


Absolute ownership would then pass to the bookseller, 
and a poet might well remain in ignorance of the extent 
of the sales. So we might say with Symmachus (Epp. 
1.31): Cum semela te profectum carmen est, ius omne 
posuisti; oratio publicata res libera est. 

Of these possible sources of income two were par- 
ticularly important: the interest of patrons and the 
sale of manuscripts. These methods of deriving profits 
from literature will, I believe, fit all the evidence. That 
authors were ever paid percentages I do not believe we 
can prove. If the manuscript was sold, the title 
passed. The small size of editions and the ease of 
issuing unauthorized versions would have prevented 
any long continued profits. But, for many Romans, 
sufficient reward would have been the consciousness of 
having served their fellowmen. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


7Compare H. S. Jones, Companion to Roman History, 337, for 
the same conclusion unsupported by argument or evidence. 


Evan T. SAGE. 
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PROFESSOR SHOREY’S REJOINDER 


Miss Goodale’s Glance at the Lyric Vocabulary of 
Horace (THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 10.122-126) testifies 
to her delicate appreciation of the subtle charm of her 
poet. Some of her interpretations I can cordially 
accept as warnings against the misunderstanding or 
exaggeration of what I myself intended to say. But in 
her eagerness to score against me she does something 
less than justice to the fair meaning of my words in 
their entire context. She runs into one paragraph 
widely separated sentences with an indication, it is 
true, of omissions, but with no sufficient warning to her 
readers that the omitted or neglected qualifications are 
sometimes precisely those which she herself applies to 
overthrow what she supposes to be my main thesis. 
Thus apropes of vagus Hercules, she comments, ‘Here 
enters, as so often in Horace, the magic of the proper 
name’, etc. That is both true and obvious. But on 
page xxiv I mention, among the compensations that 
relieve the parsimony of Horace’s vocabulary, his use 
of “proper names charged with associations of mythol- 
ogy, history, literature, and travel’, etc., for half a 
page of illustration and statistics. 

On vaga flumina she comments, ‘Here the lump 
weight of bruta sits over against vaga and throws it into 
relief’, etc. My note says, again obviously and 
hence briefly, ‘“‘bruta contrasted with 
gliding streams’’. 

On vagas domos she remarks, ‘‘We have a contrast 
sharp enough to be called oxymoron . . . which 
Professor Shorey in his haste to condemn vagus seems 
quite to have missed”. My note reads, briefly again, 
“vagas: not proleptic, but a poetic oxymoron with 
domos”’. My first amazement at this was tardily 
tempered by the discovery that two columns later she 
adds, ‘Professor Shorey casually recognizes, to be sure, 
the oxymoron with domus’’. This is what B. L. T. has 
taught the cultured circles of Chicago to call The 
Second Post or the valve-handle wheeze. He is 
presumably unacquainted with its frequent occurrence 
in philological literature, due to the reluctance of the 
philological mind to cancel anything that it has once 
set down on paper. But it is time to be serious. And 
yet Miss Goodale herself hardly expected us to take 
seriously the argument that a thin word artistically 
placed is proved a rich word by imaginative contempla- 
tion of the consequences of its total suppression, or that 
a commonplace word somewhat too frequently employed 
by that very fact gathers to itself all the associations of 
all the passages in which it occurs. This postulates 
readers of Miss Goodale’s own devoted enthusiasm. 
The fact seems to be that her enthusiasm for Horace 
calls for more than I was able to furnish of that explicit 
“criticism of beauties’? which my Preface illustrated 
from M. Sarcey, and reluctantly renounced as demand- 
ing too much space. 

Ecce autem a Tenedo gemini tranquilla per alta. Ecce 


autem! Les voila, ce sont eux! A Tenedo; c'est de 
Ténédos qu’ ils arrivent; on les apercoit de loin; 


gemini; ils sont deux; ils forment un couple! Ambo 
serait faible: mais gemini! Tranquiilla per alta; c’ est 
la haute mer; elle est tranquille, et les deux monstres 
s’avancent. Quel tableau! 


Miss Goodale herself—I say it in all sincerity— 
develops this kind of criticism very well, especially, I 
should fancy, for class-room purposes, though in some 
instances, as e. g. C. 3. 27.13-16, I think fantastically. 

It would then be unphilosophic in me to take umbrage 
at the captious scutiny to which she subjects some of 
my innocent sentences. She cannot really suppose 
that a habit of translating as I read has made me “‘less 
apt to perceive constantly the fundamental inequation 
in different languages of any words save those of the 
commonest and most concrete application’. I, of 
course, used ‘dire’ in quotation marks with malice 
aforethought to recall dirus, not to translate it. And I 
of course knew that vagas, strictly speaking, applied to 
the Scythians’s house and not tothe Scythians. Butin 
a rapid enumeration where it practically made no differ- 
ence I used the conventional English epithet nomad, and 
did not think it necessary to complicate the closing 
phrase of my sentence by painful explicitness. The 
ode and line reference given to the passage itself, and 
my note there kept my conscience clear. 

To come to the real issue, my two pages on the rela- 
tive poverty of Horace’s poetic vocabulary and the 
difficulty of writing good Latin Sapphics and Alcaics 
have irritated not only Miss Goodale but other partisans 
of Horace and the Latin language. The interesting 
topic would supply material for a treatise, and I perhaps 
developed it at disproportionate length in the Introduc- 
tion to a College text. But I wonder if Miss Goodale 
would really deny the simple truth that I was trying to 
illustrate as vividly as possible. Lingua per se inops, 
says Muretus somewhere. And, though the special 
pleading of Cicero and Munro can be cited against him, 
any one who will glance at the Latin translations of the 
Palatine Anthology will know what he meant. Horace’s 
available poetic vocabulary was limited both by the 
language and the difficulty of the, for Latin, artificial 
meters. That his exquisite art found compensations 
for these restrictions was precisely my main thesis, and 
Miss Goodale is merely abounding in my sense when 
she turns this and other topics of my Introduction and 
my Notes against me. What did she suppose I meant 
by unfailing tact, exquisite felicity, inevitable, the total 
effect of rhythm, emphasis, and artful juncture in the 
original, curious felicity, the tact that selects just those 
names which will arouse pleasant associations, deriving 
effects of novelty from the cunning juncture of ordinary 
words, effects of economy and restraint, the employment 
of epithets in such a way as to suggest their complemen- 
tary opposites, and similar phrases and catchwords 
throughout my analysis of Horace’s style? 

The Greek and English expressions contrasted with 
the vaguer Latin were of course not usually intended as 
critical translations. Still less were the Greek words 
supposed to be the originals which Horace was con- 
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sciously trying and failing to render. They merely 
illustrated a point which might be endlessly illustrated. 

Miss Goodale quotes Professor Mackail, who, as is 
well known, prefers what he calls simplicity and restraint 
on principle and whose ear aches for the vox humana of 
Simonides when he reads Pindar. I hold that Horace 
made a virtue of necessity. Professor Mackail thinks 
that there was no necessity and that the virtue was 
embraced for its own sake. It is a pretty question. I 
do not deny that the resources of Horace’s vocabulary 
extended to many words not used in the Odes. He 
might also, as I point out in my Introduction, instead of 
coining felicitous simple phrases, have experimented, 
as Pacuvius did, with compounds alien to the genius of 
the language. The poverty of which I spoke is then 
the poverty of the Latin language in words that could 
be used in the meters of the Odes with poetical effect. 
The tact and the art of Horace, we all agree, recognized 
this limitation. We need not therefore deny its exis- 
tence. A similar question may be raised about a very 
dissimilar English poet. Swinburne is sometimes 
censured for verbosity and tautologous prolixity. He 
is verbose and prolix. But no one has ever written 
perfect anapests in English without paying that price. 

I count myself after all these years still a lover of 
Horace. I cordially concur in the judgment that he 
constructed the best lays tribal or other that the Latin 
language of that date was capable of. But it was not 
apparently capable of the plastic wealth and freedom of 
the supreme Greek and English lyric. And I see no 
superstitious totem worship in pointing this out with 
illustrations intended to bring it home to the mind of 
the student fortunate enough to know Greek. So I 
repeat impenitently, with the added emphasis of italics, 
the first sentence of my little essay on his style: 

A study of Horace’s style must be mainly an analysis 
of the art by which he compensates for the slenderness of 
his own inspiration and the relative poverty of the Latin 
lyric vocabulary. 

PAUL SHOREY. 


MISS GOODALE’S REPLY 


I am grateful for the opportunity of rejoining to 
Professor Shorey's rejoinder, but I have no inclination 
to make any stated and formal reply. In my paper I 
expressed deep admiration and appreciation of Professor 
‘4 Shorey, but pointed out some matters in which I 

thought he did Horace and the Latin language less than 

justice. Professor Shorey expresses commendation and 
appreciation of me in certain matters Horatian, and 
points out instances in which he thinks I have done him 
something less than justice. I could, in turn, renew 
my expressed admiration of Professor Shorey, agree 
with some of his limitations upon my statements 
(limitations, some of which I had already made myself, 
as, for instance, that dealing with the validity of judging 
a word by the effect of removing it), and go on to note 
again matter or manner in his rejoinder which fails to 


achieve ideal justice. I might, for example, diagram 
the fact that, when I deplored his ignoring of the oxy- 
moron, I was dealing with his blanket indictment of 
vagus in his Introduction, an indictment not to be 
effectually softened by (I repeat) a casual recognition 
of the oxymoron in the Notes, a good deal farther away 
from the original indictment than my allusion to it was 
from my strictures on the Introduction, and_ less 
inevitably within the ken of the reader of the passage 
which it modifies. Of course Professor Shorey knows 
more about the habits of the philological mind than I do, 
and that mind may have a reluctance to cancel anything 
it has once set down on paper. I am unable to see, 
myself, that my recognition of the passage in the Notes 
implies any need to cancel what I had set down about 
the Introduction, in full knowledge of the passage in 
the Notes and with the definite intention of recognizing — 
that passage, as I did recognize it, in due time. Surely, 
too, Professor Shorey does not mean to insinuate that 
with deep design and malice aforethought I omitted in 
my citations passages from which I had myself adopted 
material for his undoing. Of course he doesn’t, any 
more than I meant to imply that the particular flaw of 
overemphasis which I seemed to find in his admired 
Introduction was typical of, or entirely unopposed by, 
the fine thingas a whole. I tookit for granted that all 
my audience knew and delighted in that fine thingas I 
did, and quoted only such portions—necessarily limited 
by exigencies of space—as must be more vividly recelled 
in order to understand what I meant. 


I might, as I said, go on to take up Professor Shorey’s 
rejoinder item by item, reaffirming or explaining as the 
case required, inevitably inviting, I should suppose, 
another communication from Professor Shorey. As a 
communication from Professor Shorey, on any subject 
whatsoever, is always a boon to the literary world, 
whether it is couched entirely in his own inimitable 
phrases or gives fresh currency to such delectable 
fooling as the quotation from M. Sarcey, the temptation 
to bid for another letter might be rather strong, were it 
not checked by an acute realization of the limited space 
and wide interests of THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY. It 
would be making too extensive demands upon that 
generous periodical, as well as upon Professor Shorey’s 
valuable time, to keep the pendulum swaying in ever 
decreasing arcs until it reache that point of equilibrium 
at which all sincere lovers of Horace must arrive at last, 
where differences in matters of detail disappear in 
identity of admiration and enjoyment. If I could meet 
Professor Shorey in person instead of in the pages of THE 
CLASSICALWEEKLY, that point might, perhaps,be reached 
more expeditiously. Perhaps, too—who knows?—even 
that tendency to overenthusiasm might have been 
corrected had I been privileged to frequent what a 
gifted and distinguished ex-pupil of Professor Shorey 
has described to me as “that wonderful class-room 
where we became devotees”. 


GRACE HARRIET GOODALE, 


BARNARD COLLEGE. 
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REVIEWS 
La Gréce Antique et la Vie Grecque. By A. Jardé. 
Paris: Libraire Ch. Delagrave (1914). Pp. 295. 

This is one of those practical French books which 
have been appearing in recent years, like Masqueray’s 
excellent Bibliographie Pratique de la Littérature 
Grecque (Paris, 1914), and Bornecque’s Rome et les 
Romains, which deals with the same subjects on the 
Roman side as Jardé’s work. These books cost only 
about three francs and can be highly recommended, as 
they give in a condensed form, with illustrations in many 
cases, all the necessary up-to-date elementary informa- 
tion about the subjects with which they deal. 

Jardé discusses in the first three chapters geography, 
taking up the general character of Greece, the geogra- 
phy of continental Greece, the Peloponnesus, and the 
Greek colonies, and then giving the history of Greek 
colonization in Asia Minor, in the North, in Africa, 
Sicily, Magna Graecia, and the West; in Chapter III 
he discusses the topography of Athens, the Acropolis, 
the village, and the suburbs and ports. Jardé’s views 
on topography are sane, on the whole, but he thinks 
that the Hecatompedon was restored without a colon- 
nade after the Persian destruction in 480, but was 
destroyed again in 406. The Prytaneum was hardly in 
the old village to the south of the Acropolis, as is said on 
page 24, nor did the Pnyx have seats of wood (24). 
These of course are mooted questions, but certainly one 
could not see from Sunium the spearpoint and the top 
of the helmet of the Athenian Promachus on the 
Athenian Acropolis, and Pausanias did not say so. 

Part II gives in less than twenty pages an excellent 
outline of the great events in Greek history, from the 
Neolithic Age to Justinian, followed by an account of 
the great names of Greek history. 

Part III is devoted to literature (the epic, lyric, 
tragedy, comedy, prose including history, philosophy, 
oratory). Chapter III of this section takes up the 
Alexandrian Period, Chapter IV the Roman Period 
(from the first to the sixth century A. D.). On page 94 
Plutarch and Dio Chrysostomus are wrongly put in the 
age of the Antonines. 

In Part IV, Chapter I is devoted to the great periods 
and the great names of Greek art (Cretan, Mycenaean, 
Archaic—which begins, according to Jardé, in the 
eleventh century—, classical, Hellenistic); Chapter II 
to archaeology (the monuments, construction, the 
orders); Chapter III to sculpture; Chapter IV to 
paintings; Chapter V to the industrial arts. There are, 
however, no large marble statues in Cretan art (g&), nor 
is the school of Argos represented by Myron (100), 
whose work is essentially Attic. The ecclesiasterion at 
Priene is square, and not a hemicycle, as at Miletus 
(104). There is no evidence that the background of 
Greek metopes was painted red (122). 

The subject of Part V is Religion. Chapter I deals 
with the Gods, II with the Cult of the Dead and of 
Heroes, III with Religious Practices and Festivals, 1V 
with the Great Sanctuaries. 


Part VI, on Public Life, has eight chapters (I Political 
and Social Institutions of Sparta, II Political and 
Social Institutions of Athens, III Finances, IV The 
Army, V The Navy, VI Justice, VII Municipal Life, 
VIII International Relations). 

Part VII, on Private Life, has seven chapters, dealing 
with the Family, Education, The Home, Dress, Food, 
Economic Development, and Metrology. 

There is a good bibliography, an index of Greek 
words, and a general index. It would be difficult to 
find another book which gives so much useful informa- 
tion in such a brief space and so cheaply. The eighty- 
four illustrations are fairly good, though there is a 
chance for improvement here. So, for example, the 
illustration of the Erectheum (15) is altogether too 
antiquated and gives no idea of the present appea ance 
of the building. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins University. Davin M. ROBINSON. 


AN INDEX TO LEXICONS 


A book which many may find usefttl is Repertorium 
Lateinischer Worterverzeichnisse und Speziallexika, by 
Paul Rowald (Teubner, Leipzig, 1914). The material 
in its 22 pages falls into three groups. Under A (5-8) 
there are five subdivisions: Lexika, die den Wortschatz 
der ganzen Literatur sammeln, nebst Addenda; Ein- 
zelbeitrage; Italische Dialekte; Mittellatein; Ety- 
mologische Worterbtcher. Under the first subdivision 
are listed e. g. the Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexikographie 
und Grammatik; Stephanus, Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae; Forcellini-Facciolati-De Vit, Totius Latinita- 
tis Lexicon; Freund; Georges (part I of edition 8, A— 
Contentio, is listed); the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae; 
but Harpers’ Latin Dictionary (Lewis and Short) is not 
named. Under the second subdivision we find De 
Ruggiero, Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichita Romane; 
Olcott’s Thesaurus Lingtfae Latinae Epigraphicae; 
Weise, Die Griechischen Worter im Latein; and S. G. 
Harrod, Latin Terms of Endearment and of Family 
Relationship. A  Lexicographical Study Based on 
CIL VI (Princeton Dissertation, 1909). 

Division B (9-10) gives Lexica und Indices Verborum 
zu Einzelnen Gattungen der Literatur. Division C 
(10-22) gives Specialw6érterbicher zu Einzelnen Schrift- 
stellern, nebst Ausgaben, die einen Index Verborum 
enhalten. Here the Latin authors for whom there are 
special lexicons or for whom Indices Verborum are to be 
found in the editions are named alphabetically, and the 
proper material is set down under each name. The 
lists here astonish one by their fulness; one gets a 
better notion of the immense amount of industry that 
has been expended along lexicographical lines. 

American publications are not infrequently listed, 
e. g. Professor Wetmore’s Index Verborum Catullianus 
(see THE CLASsICAL WEEKLY 6.124) and Index Ver- 
borum Vergilianus (see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 6.10I-— 
103, 109-111), and Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum. Unfor- 
tunately, prices are not given, and, apparently, no 
consistent effort was made to give detailed information 
concerning the compass and size of the various books 
listed (that is, the author seldom tells how many 
volumes there are in a work). In this part of the book 
the material listed consists, in the main, of Indices 
Verborum in various editions rather than of separate 
lexicons to authors. Some additions to the list can be 
made: e. g., under Caesar, H. Merguet, Lexikon zu 
den Schriften Caesar und seiner Fortsetzer (Jena, 1886); 
and, under Plautus, Lexique de Plaute (Louvain, 1900: 
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discontinued, however, after two parts, 152 pages, 
covering A—Adfero, had appeared). Since this work 
was published, Professor Cooper’s Concordance to the 
Works of Horace has appeared (THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
10.144). 

The volume seems to be a companion to a volume 
entitled Repertorium Griechischer Worterverzeichnisse 
und Speziallexika (Teubner, Leipzig, 1907). The 
latter work, however, I have not seen. CK. 


A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


A book not directly classical in character, but likely 
to be of service to classical (indeed to all) teachers is a 
volume of Sargent’s Handbook Series, entitled, in its 
first edition (1915), The Best Private Schools, in its 
second edition (1916), American Private Schools. The 
main body of the former volume, in pages xxix + 468, 
contained, besides other matter, accounts of Boys’ 
Schools (1-100), Girls’ Schools (101-165), Special 
Schools (169-205), including such topics as Co-Educa- 
tional Schools, Schools and Conservatories of Music, 
Schools of Art, Kindergarten Training Schoois, Schools 
of Physical Education, etc., Private Schools of Canada 
(207-221), Summer Camps (223-264), Comparative 
Tables, whose purpose is “‘to present the most significant 
facts about each school in tabulated form so that schools 
of a region and a class may readily be compared” 
(265-403), Directories (405-446) of Educational 
Associations, Educational Periodicals, School Book 
Publishers, Teachers Agencies, etc., and, finally, an 
Index of Schools and an Index of Camps. The informa- 
tion about Schools is often interesting and most helpful. 
The second volume (604 pages) contained much the 
same matter, with some additions, such as short articles 
entitled The New School Movement (52-53), The Year's 
Advance in Education (54-62), College Entrance 
Requirements (63-65), Measuring Educational Results 
(66-71), Recent Educational Literature (72-78), A 
Select Classified Reading List (79-90). Another 
innovation is entitled Who’s Who in the Private 
Schools (552-576). There is nothing to indicate 
whether this is a list merely of principals or aims to 
include all teachers. If the latter is its aim, the list 
is palpably incomplete. 

Such a book as this may well be of great service— 
provided it sticks to facts. Personally, I think the first 
volume was better than the second, just because it gave 
nothing but facts about Schools. The inclusion of 
articles on the progress of education and the like is to be 
deplored; it will lead to the riding of hobbies or to the 
ill-considered approval, in the effort to be up-to-date, 
of the latest and loudest utterance of the educational 
faddist. Thus, on page 61, one of the most ill-con- 
sidered statements of Dr. Flexner’s pamphlet, The 
Modern School, is repeated, and the general plan of that 
School comes in for high favor. Why not show the 
scientific temper in education, as in other things, by 
making a new idea wait for approval till it has done 
something by which its merits can be judged (or its 
failure demonstrated) ? 

Another danger to which this book is expesed lies in 
the fact that it includes (yes, solicits) advertisements of 
the Schools it describes and the periodicals it names. 
Such advertisements, styled ‘‘Announcements’’, came 
at the end of the first volume; in the second volume 
they come before the Indexes. 

The book is published by Porter E. Sargent, 50 
Congress Street, Boston, and costs $2.00. Cc. K. 


A MARYLAND OFFENSIVE 


Last May, the Baltimore Classical Club, at the 
instance of Dr. Mary E. Armstrong, of Goucher College, 


undertook an agressive campaign for the Classics and 
appointed a Publicity Committee. 

The aims of the movement, as formulated by Dr. 
Armstrong, are as follows: 

“To create a spirit of unity among teachers of the 
Classics in Maryland. 

To furnish a medium for the interchange of ideas 
about what to teach and how to teach it. 

To help secure proper equipment for teachers in the 
remoter districts. 

To show the public that the Classics should be cul- 
tivated both for their own sake and for their connection 
with modern life’’. 

What has been accomplished may be stated thus: 

(1) Securing the cooperation of enthusiastic workers 
throughout the State. 

(2) Obtaining from the Public Library Commission 
a travelling library of forty helpful books, through the 
cordial good will of Dr. Bernard C. Steiner (see THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 10.145). The books are on their 
travels and have been received gladly by teachers in 
yarious counties, 

(3) The preparation of a Bibliography of about 250 
titles compiled from the shelves of Baltimore Public 
Libraries, THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY, and other periodi- 
cals. In the case of the books, the library number is 
given; with the name of each article is given the refer- 
ence, by volume and page, to the periodical in which it 
occurs. This very useful work was done by Miss Jessie 
M. Ebaugh, of Franklin High School, Reisterstown, 
Md. 

(4) The purchase of 25 slides, illustrating the sub- 
jects of Secondary Latin, expecially Caesar. These are 
sent to teachers on request. 

(5) Considerable literature, including copies of THE 
CLAssIcAL WEEKLY, furnished by the Editor, has been 
sent out. The Bibliography is furnished to all who ask 
for it. 

(6) The active assistance of Mr. Samuel N. North, 
State Supervisor of High Schools, has been secured. 

(7) On February 10, a Conference of Latin Teachers 
of Maryland was held by the Baltimore Classical Club. 
Teachers from all parts of the State, not already 
members of the Club, were guests at the Luncheon, and 
took active part in the Round Table that followed. 
Miss Annie S. Carter, Denton, Md., presided. 

The topics were as follows: The Direct Method, 
Margaret T. Englar, Western High School, Baltimore; 
First and Second Year Latin, Raymond E. Staley, 
Boonsboro High School; Games and other Methods, 
Jessie M. Ebaugh, Franklin High School, Reisterstown; 
The Relation of Latin to Practical Life, W. W. Martin, 
Friends’ School, Baltimore. 

The Conference was held at the Friends’ School, in 
the Assembly Hall, whose walls were covered with 
charts prepared by the Classical Department, under the 
direction of Mr. Martin. 

By way of demonstration, a Cicero and a Catiline 
from the Western High School enacted a dramatization 
of the First Catiline Oration as prepared by a Commit- 
tee of their class. Material was taken from Sallust as 
well as from Cicero. The Conference, playing the 
Roman Senate, bustled away from Catiline with proper 
abhorrence. 

In addition to the charts made by the Friends’ School, 
there were various other exhibits: games, Cybulski 
charts, a small archaeological collection, and an illus- 
trated Life of Caesar, by a Second Year Class. 

The Eastern High School, Baltimore, showed models 
of Roman furniture from a collection which the girls of 
that School have undertaken to make. 


WESTERN HiGu ScHOOL, 


Baltimore, Mary B. Rockwoop. 
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Teachers of experience can easily check up on 
beginning Latin books. Pleasing phrases, or 
generalizations, do not make a successful class 
text. 


Teachers of experience look for points such as 
these: 


(1) The length of the lesson units. 


(2) The number of difficulties in each 
lesson. 


(3) The number of exercises. 


(4) The number of words in the 
vocabularies in each lesson. 


There are other points, it is true, but these 
points refer to essentials. 


Scott’s Elementary Latin 


“the teachable book’’ 
Cloth. 348 pages. 44 Illustrations. $1.00 


should be examined and compared before next 
year’s selection of a beginning text is made. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
8-12 East 34th St. NEW YORK 


TUNSTALL’S 
CICERO’S 
ORATIONS 


ROBERT W. TUNSTALL 
Classic Master of the Tome School, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Large, clear, and legible type 


Numerous illustrations and maps— 
many in colors. 


An interesting and purposeful intro- 
duction. 


Superior running arguments accom- 
panying the Orations. 


A progressive commentary. 
A copious vocabulary. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


At Private Sale 


ROMAN COINS OF THE REPUBLIC 
AND THE EMPIRE 


Covering the period trom B. C. 268 to 
about A. D. 300. Splendid ser- 
ies of Consular Silver; Coins of 
all the early Emperors in Gold, 
Silver and Copper. 


Price List may be had. 


Of Special Interest to Students of 
Roman History and the Latin 
Language. 


WAYTE RAYMOND 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Room 960 


A Companion 


Classical Texts 


By F. W. Hatt, M. A. 


LL those readers of The Classical 

. Weekly who own volumes of The 
Oxford Classical Texts will find this 
book of particular interest. It deals 
with textual criticism, which, the 
author states, is regarded by most 
people as a “disease”. “Textual criti- 
cism is neither a disease nor a science, 
but simply the application of common 
sense to a class of problems which 
beset all inquirers whose evidence 
rests upon the authority of manu- 
script documents’’. 


8vo (926), cloth, pp. viii + 
With seven full-page plates $3.15 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d St. NEW YORK 
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